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elude the Classics. "Greek and Latin," he says, "are
peculiar and indispensable elements of a liberal education."1
But Classics alone is not enough; it must be combined
in university teaching with mathematical subjects because
"we are, in that study, concerned with long trains of
reasoning in which each link hangs from all the preceding."2
So in his Of a Liberal Education in General, published in 1845,
he makes various recommendations: school mathematics
should be taught by practical methods; applied mathematics
(mechanics and hydrostatics) should form part of the
ordinary university course; the history of science should be
studied so that the student may learn the difficulties which
scientific investigators have encountered in their researches
and how they have overcome them; there should be
optional courses for more advanced students in order to
stimulate them to research, and a post-graduate tripos in
science should be introduced for the benefit of such
students. The last of these recommendations was put into
effect by the institution, in 1848, of the Cambridge Natural
Science Tripos, which at first was open only to those who
had already graduated. The Oxford Honours School of
Natural Science dates from 1853, and was a degree course.
At the University of London, largely owing to the efforts of
Michael Faraday, a Faculty of Sdence came into being in
1860. The degrees of B.Sc. and D.Sc. were created. This
was the first time that they had been used.

1 Op. at., p. 34.                               ' Op. tit., p. 13.